ROBESPIERRE

time, the gallery was taking sides with the Convention
against the Jacobins, but it would be doing Fouche
an injustice to believe that he had left the composition
of the audience entirely to chance.

Nothing is more indicative of the nature of the con-
spiracy than the applause Billaud's charges evoked
from ultra-terrorists, Dantonists and royalists alike.
One can readily comprehend the approval of the Con-
vention on his saying that if it showed weakness it
would perish, for the insidious propaganda of the
conspirators and Robespierre's own vagueness of the
previous day had ripened fear into conviction. But
what is to be thought of the evidently unanimous
support of such charges as these: that Robespierre had
ordered the arrest of an ultra-terrorist committee; that
he had protected Hanriot, who, Billaud claimed, was
an accomplice of Hebert; that he had protected General
Lavalette, who, he claimed, was a royalist; that he had
protected Danton! "The first time when I denounced
Danton in committee,'* said Billaud, "Robespierre got
up furious, saying that he understood my intentions,
that I wished to bring about the ruin of the best
patriots." He finished his harangue by declaring that
he did not believe there was a single representative
who would not rather die an honourable death than
live under a tyrant.

Frantic applause! The deputies were on their feet,
shouting and waving their hats.

When Billaud had charged the Jacobins with wishing
to massacre the Convention, Lebas had risen to protest,
but had been howled down with cries of "To the
Abbayc!" This, however, was as nothing compared
with the tumult that now broke loose on Robespierre's
appearance in the tribune. "Down with the tyrant!
Down with the tyrant! Down with the tyrant!" bellowed
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